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UNIFYING OUR 
INFORMATION DOCTRINE 


By 
THE HONORABLE JAMES FORRESTAL 


Secretary of Defense 


E are at a time in our history when the matter of public 
information about the Armed Services—understanding of 
their mission, appreciation of their role in our national life— 
is more important than it has been at any time in our past. 


In the long sweep of the years, we are apt to overlook the 
fact that the metabolism of the human mind is a continuing 
phenomenon; that change itself is a constant; that the prob- 
lems of 1948 are not the problems of 1941, just as the problems 
of 1941 were not those of 1917. We are apt to forget the speed 
with which the corrosions of age come upon us. Men of each 
generation think they still are young until the youth just 
below start calling them “Sir.” 


Today we are dealing with the soldier of 1948—a young 
man as proud and strong in his generation as we were in ours. 
We must accept that fact and accustom ourselves to it. Under 
no circumstances can we permit ourselves to get into frozen 
attitudes and time-hardened preconceptions. The gap between 
the generations must be closed. We must recognize the differ- 
ences we find in the thinking of young men coming into the 
services now. It is today that confronts us, not yesterday. 


Members of the Armed Forces, and those now joining, come 
from the small towns, the big cities, the farms. They repre- 
sent families of different types and degrees of opportunity. 
Their experiences have combined to produce that composite 
which we call an American. Yet we cannot make all-inclusive 
assumptions about this group, any more than we can generalize 


about the national mind. 
There are many transitory questions upon which American 





Based on an address at the formal opening of the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 
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public opinion will fluctuate from day to day. There are also 
certain basic values in which this country is rooted, about 
which the Armed Forces and the public have great and deep 
convictions in common. General of the Armies John J. Persh- 
ing, vividly in our thoughts today, personified these basic quali- 
ties—of manhood and character, of integrity, valor and de- 
termination—that evoke a profound respect in the public mind. 
His were the rock-like qualities to which everyone raised in the 
American tradition feels a commanding loyalty. 

In other fields, however, we may be prey to preconceptions 
of long standing. Ask any citizen what he considers the re- 
lationship between the public and the Armed Forces to be. 
Most probably, he thinks of the Armed Forces as an agency 
existing, it is true, for the purpose of making the country safe, 
but quite outside his immediate interests, except as it places 
a drain upon his income. This outlook reflects a national 
tradition, of cautious withdrawal from the military, that has 
its origin in the English background of our history. It is 
epitomized, even today, by the denial of appropriations to the 
Army for more than one year at a time, both in the British 
House of Commons and in our own Congress. 

I know of no task that is more complex, except possibly 
the task of government itself, than that of engendering in a 
democracy an appreciation of the role of the Armed Forces. 
It is our duty to make clear that the Armed Forces are not 
external creations. Rather, they are a projection and a mani- 
festation of the desire of the community for security. They 
cannot be divorced from our national life, our stream of 
thought. In our complex national life today, all parts are re- 
lated, and each is a function of the other. 

In the area of opinion affecting the Armed Forces, a two- 
way responsibility is involved. The Armed Forces must inter- 
pret to their members what the people think, and, in turn, 
must inform the people about the services. This latter we 
call public relations. 

Public relations cannot be dissected into components—wril- 
ing speeches, making persuasive after-dinner talks, and the 
like. It begins with the function of command. It cannot be 
delegated to a department, agency, or specialist. Those who 
are currently handling the training of men under Selective 
Service, for example, cannot delegate to others their respon- 
sibility as creators of public relations, 
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By its very nature, public relations flows from the leader 
himself. Some are born with instinct for it. General Eisen- 
hower, the great commander of our Armies in Europe, had that 
quality. It stemmed from his manifest interest in human be- 
ings. General Marshall was still another exponent of the 
true art of public relations. In addition to an interest in the 
welfare of the people and a deep affection for his country, 
he schooled himself and his associates, in the years between 
1921 and 1940, by a sharp and steady discipline in the art of 
clear exposition, and in the art of being sure that one’s audience 
is not bored. 

The interrelationship of troop information, public in- 
formation, and the command function is given new significance 
by the inauguration of the Armed Forces Information School. 
Here, on a professional level, personnel of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps have opportunity for close association 
and study. The exchange of ideas and viewpoints—with 
humor, tolerance, and good feeling toward the other point of 
view—cannot help but produce an increased awareness and 
appreciation, by the students and ultimately by the public, of 
the vital role that each service performs in the National Mili- 








tary Establishment. 

I regard the establishment of the Armed Forces Information 
School as one of the encouraging landmarks in the develop- 
ment of a common military doctrine—which, in essence, is what 


unification really means. 
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ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL OPENS 


Highlighting the opening of the Armed Forces Information School at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., on 4 August, senior officials of the National Military 
Establishment and executives from the publishing world participated in 
the inaugural of a unified training center for information personnel of 
the Armed Forces. 

Secretary of Defense James Forrestal was the principal speaker. In addi- 
tion to official representatives of the Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps, guests included: Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Editor and Publisher, 
The New York Times; Mr. Jack Bisco, vice president of United Press; 
and Mr. George Donaldson, Associate Editor, Editor and Publisher. 

The first class of the Armed Forces Information School comprises 98 
officers and 180 enlisted personnel. According to service, there are: 147 
Army, including 3 members of the WAC; 103 Air Foree; 21 Navy and 5 
Marine Corps. Also enrolled are 2 Canadian officers. 





TRAINING -- WITH 
A GLOBAL CONCEPT 


By 


Mayor GENERAL Ropert W. HARPER 


N 6 August 1945 the Enola Gay opened its bomb-bay doors 

and dropped a single missile on Hiroshima. On 3 Sep- 
tember 1946 The Air University opened its doors and admitted 
the first two classes of students. These are significant dates 
which roughly mark the end of one era and the beginning of 
another in the history of aerial warfare and of Air Force train- 
ing and education. These were momentous events linked by a 
cause and effect relationship; for Hiroshima proved indeed to 
be “the kind of causation by which vision is produced.” 

This newly acquired vision enabled the Air Force, as it did 
the other services, to bring into sharper focus the need for 
change in many things. But no need was more clearly defined 
than that of developing future commanders and staff officers 
whose thinking would be clear, vigorous, objective, independent, 
and on a global scale; whose knowledge of concepts, doctrines, 
strategy, and tactics would be thorough and broad; whose ap- 
proach to problems and reactions to unusual and unforeseen 
situations would be flexible; and whose attitude toward new 
ideas and new methods would be characterized by courage and 
intellectual curiosity. 

Training alone—particularly the highly practical and nar- 
rowly specialized training given during the war—had failed to 
emphasize these characteristics. What was required was a broad 
and progressive program of professional education for officers 
of the Air Force. The Air University represents the fulfill- 
ment of that requirement. 

Implicit in The Air University’s mission is the determination 





MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT W. HARPER, USAF, is Commanding General, 
The Air University. 
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to educate rather than to train its students, to develop in them 
the ability to solve problems by orderly, resourceful, and orig- 
inal thought, rather than merely to prepare them for the routine 
performance of techniques (which is the function of the Air 
Training Command). This distinction is explicit in the mission 
of each of the five schools which comprise The Air University: 
the Tactical School, the Air Command and Staff School, the 
Air War College, the Air Special Staff School. and the School of 
Aviation Medicine. 

To insure the successful accomplishment of its educational 
mission, certain basic doctrines were developed by The Air 
University. Foremost among these are two which we believe to 
be the greatest earnest of the intention of The Air University 
to attack its educational problems with vigor and realism: (1) 
that—initially and in the future—traditionalism, rigidity of 
thought and doctrine, and the formalizing of instruction must 
be avoided; and (2) that the greatest advantage will be taken 
of the facilities of civilian educational institutions. 

The origin and implementation of the second doctrine was 
discussed in a recent issue of Air Affairs (Winter Issue 1948) 
by Major General Muir S. Fairchild, former Commanding Gen- 
eral of The Air University and present Vice Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, who planned The Air University: 

“We were conscious of the fact that, however outstanding 
our staff and faculty might be in their own fields of military 
specialization, few if any of us had had experience as educators. 
We determined, therefore, that the educational world would be 
utilized as fully as possible in carrying out our mission. Since 
then, with results that have far surpassed our greatest expecta- 
tions, we have made extensive use of civilian educators.” 

On the Board of Visitors of The Air University (quoting 
further) are eleven of America’s outstanding civilian educators. 
Twice each year the Board visits The Air University and 
critically examines our curricula and our educational policies 
and practices. At the conclusion of each visit, it informally 
discusses its observations and findings with the Commanding 
General and his staff, points out the mistakes we are making, 
and suggests corrective measures. The Board also reports offi- 
cially to the Chief of Staff on the conditions found at The Air 
University and recommends changes in policy, or even in key 
personnel, that would improve our program. 

Further, to assure continuous improvement of instruction in 
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The Air University, an Educational Advisory Staff was created 
and made responsible to the Commanding General for advice 
on all matters of educational policy and procedures. This staff 
consists of fifteen professional educators, among them specialists 
on instructional materials and methods, instructor training, and 
evaluation. The advice and assistance of the Educational Ad- 
visory Staff have proved of incalculable value to our faculty, 
and the high level of instructional effectiveness at The Air Uni- 
versity is due in large measure to the outstanding work of this 
group. 

The educational structure of The Air University is pyramidal. 
Officers advance progressively through the three general duty 
schools—the Air Tactical School, the Air Command and Staff 
School, and the Air War College—accordirg to age, service, 
experience, and professional qualifications. 

After the young officer has finished his initial training in the 
Air Training Command and has served from one to six years in 
Air Force organizations, he will be assigned to the Air Tactical 
School, the base of our educational pyramid. The 16-week 
course at this school (Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida) is designed to provide him not only with instruction 
in the skills and techniques of command and staff duties but 
also with orientation on the varied aspects of his profession. It 
is in this school that we hope to develop in the young officer an 
appreciation of the Air Force as a whole, to stimulate his think- 
ing, and to broaden his professional perspective much earlier 
in his career than was ever before possible. With this in view, 
the curriculum stresses, for example, the psychology of problem- 
solving, as well as the psychology of leadership; oral and written 
expression, as well as tactics and techniques; principles of man- 
agement and organization, as well as communications and 
supply. 

After an interval of duty, 60 per cent—or somewhat more 
than half of the graduates of the Air Tactical School—will, 
between their sixth and twelfth years of service, be selected to 
attend the Air Command and Staff School, at Maxwell Air Force 
Base. There, in a five-month course, they are prepared for the 
command of groups and wings and for appropriate staff duties 
at higher jevels. In the curriculum, equal emphasis is placed 
on the development of the skills and techniques of command 
and staff duties and on orientation leading to careful thought 
on why, when, and where, as well as how, to apply air power. 
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Instruction in this school, which is the middle school in our pro- 
gressive system, is designed to orient officers on current doc- 
trines and concepts of air power, to contribute to their cultural 
background, and to provide increased stimulus to their thinking 
and further depth to their professional perspective. 

Fifteen per cent of all Air Force officers, or about twenty-five 
per cent of the graduates of the Air Command and Staff School, 
after a number of years of intervening service, will be selected 
to attend the Air War College, also located at Maxwell Air Force 
Base. This school, which is the senior school in The Air Uni- 
versity and the apex of our pyramid, acts somewhat as a think- 
ing and planning group for the Air Staff in Washington and 
considers the application of air power in its broadest aspects. 
. Conducted entirely by the seminar method, its classes attempt 
to solve problems raised at the top levels of air warfare and 





USAF Photo 


Major General Robert W Harper, USAF, Commanding General, 
The Air University 
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problems involving coordination with ground and naval opera- 
ations. Throughout the ten-month course, encouragement is 
given to a critical examination and appraisal of Air Force con- 
cepts and doctrines, tactics and techniques, equipment stand- 
ards. and trends of technological development. Because Air 
War College students, who have had between ten and twenty 
years’ service, will eventually become our top commanders and 
staff officers, they are carefully selected by Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Air Force, for attendance at this school. 

In addition to these three general duty schools, there are two 
schools in The Air University which offer specialized instruc- 
tion. The School of Aviation Medicine (Randolph Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas) conducts not only an extensive pro- 
gram of research in aviation medicine but also courses of in- 
struction for aviation medical examiners, aviation nurses, air 
evacuation personnel, and Air Force medical officers. The Air 
Special Staff School (Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama) 
prepares selected officers for special assignments at group and 
higher levels of command. This school conducts courses in 
military management, comptroller functions. academic instruc- 
tion, and air inspection. At Gunter Air Force Base, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, is the staff communications officers’ course, which 
may be added to the Air Command and Staff School. 

A major responsibility of The University is the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the USAF program of officer edu- 
cation in civilian institutions. This broad program is designed 
to meet the urgent need of the Air Force for officers with tech- 
nical and professional competence that can best be developed 
in civilian educational institutions. This year, in more than 
100 colleges and universities, about 750 officers are enrolled in 
undergraduate courses, while more than 400 are pursuing grad- 
uate studies in approximately 80 specialized fields. 

The Air University, moreover, reviews and evaluates Air 
Force tactics and techniques and prepares publications per- 
taining to basic doctrines of the USAF. It also carries on a 
continuous study of the entire USAF system of officer training 
and education. This aspect of its mission is a most significant 
step forward in organization. For the first time, a single head- 
quarters, not bothered by extraneous administrative and opera- 
tional responsibilities, can exercise overall supervision and 
study of the entire educational program. It is our objective 
to provide every Air Force officer with the education his posi- 
tion requires and his qualifications warrant. 
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GENERAL OF THE ARMIES JOHN J. PERSHING 
13 September 1860—15 July 1948 





The measure of a man’s worth must be taken not in the 
rewards that he may acquire, but in that portion of his life 
and talents which he has devoted to the welfare of others. 


General Omar N. Bradley 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 














Background of the Report 





The Committee on Civilian Components was appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense as an independent committee, to make 
an objective study. They were directed to express their inde- 
pendent and collective opinions and were not under any 
handicap to attempt to express the viewpoints of the three 
services. Indeed, each was told by the Secretary of his De- 
partment that he was free to use his own judgment and 
arrive at conclusions with complete objectivity. 

Appointed in November 1947, they met in continuous ses- 
sion for seven months and received testimony and _state- 
ments from 289 organizations and individuals. Data were 
furnished extensively, also, by the Governors of the States 
and territories. The report, entitled ‘Reserve Forces for 
National Security,” contains 200 pages of text and appendices 
and presents 90 specific recommendations. 

The report has been referred to the Secretaries of the three 
services. Upon receipt of their comments, the Secretary of 
Defense will decide what further action is required. 

The six members of the Committee, acting not as_parti- 
san representatives of their services, but as individuals, 
dedicated to unravelling one of the knottiest problems of 
national security, were (left to right in the picture above 
as numerically designated) : 

The Honorable Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, Chairman (4); The Honorable John Nicholas Brown, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air (5); The Honorable 
Cornelius V. Whitney, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(2); Lieutenant General Raymond S. McLain, United States 
Army (7); Vice Admiral William M. Fechteler, United States 
Navy (6); and Brigadier General John P. McConnell, United 
States Air Force (1). Frederick M. Dearborn, Jr. (3) was 
executive secretary. 
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RESERVE FORCES 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


A Review of the Gray Board Report 
by the Editor, Army Information Digest 


N a far-reaching report, the Committee on Civilian Com- 
] ponents—the Gray Board—cuts through the confusions, 
inadequacies, overlapping, jealousies, and competition that, 
since the days of the National Defense Act of 1920, have be- 
devilled the civilian components in their relation to each 
other and to the Regular establishment. It unanimously pro- 
poses a reorganization of the civilian components based on a 
single criterion: What is best for the security of the Nation? 

Without hesitation, the Committee, in the opening pages of 
its report, makes its basic recommendations—that the National 
Guard be federalized and that the Guard and Organized Re- 
serve Corps together comprise a single Reserve Force in each of 
the services. In the Army, that Reserve Force would be the 
National Guard of the United States. In the Air Force, it 
would be the United States Air Force Reserve; and in the Navy, 
the Naval (and Marine Corps) Reserve. 

The National Guard of the United States, thus, would con- 
tain what are currently the National Guard (Army) and the 
Organized Reserve Corps. It would be a Federal body, under a 
single command. 

Thus, the spirit of unification would be carried beyond the 
three services, into the reserve components of each. 

The Committee recognizes that to bring the National Guard 
under the army clause of the Constitution may raise the ques- 
tion of encroachment on states’ rights. This issue can be met, 
the Committee feels, since the public concern over states’ rights 
applies more to civilian functions of the Government than to 
the military force needed to protect it in case of war. 

A paramount consideration, furthermore, is that the defense 





Reprints of this article are available on request to the Editor, Army 
INFORMATION Dicest, Armed Forces Information School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa. 
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of the Nation overrides the defense of its components; that an 
enemy is no respecter of state lines. 

The National Guard of today has two missions, each of which 
may be in conflict with the other. In its mission to protect lives 
and property in the respective states it is, in essence, an internal 
security force, a police auxiliary, designed for local action 
against foreign and domestic enemies. As such, its training and 
equipment need be only such as will enable it to suppress in- 
surrection, handle mobs, provide control and administration of 
damaged areas, deal with civil disturbances, act against fifth 
column operators, saboteurs, and so forth. For this, it needs 
mature, seasoned men—and equipment that is appropriate to 
its mission. It is inconceivable that the power and mass 
weapons of a combat National Guard division would be used 
against our own communities; and, in the case of the Air Na- 
tional Guard, it is absurd to consider it bombing our cities. 


The Federal mission of the National Guard, on the other 
hand, requires that it be trained and equipped for power action 
(or support and service) in the attack and counterattack on 
an enemy, within or outside the continental limits. It must be 
prepared to seize and hold positions outside the United States 
—and to do this instantly, without any question of availability, 
legal status, or responsibility to the states. Indeed, at the 
crucial moment, both secondary and primary missions might 
well arise simultaneously. 


Kkkke 








The average National Guard enlisted man is young and in- 
experienced at handling people. His discretion has not been 
tempered by experience. He is trained for violent action, 
with weapons of great power, designed primarily for their 
high destructive qualities. In war, such training makes him 
effective; but his training does not suit him for situations 
involving civil disturbance which chiefly require moral 
suasion. 











The state mission of the Guard is essentially a civil defense 
mission. The Committee suggests that state organizations some- 
what along the lines of the State Guards which existed in many 
states during World War II would be appropriate for this 
purpose. These state militia organizations might receive as- 
sistance from the new National Guard of the United States in 
organization, training, and the use of facilities, as currently 
accorded the State Guard by the New York National Guard. 
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The Committee’s Recommendations 


The Committee considered every aspect of the mission, size, 
organization, training, equipment, and personnel policies of 
the civilian components, Some of its recommendations already 
have been enacted by the 80th Congress. 

The Committee recommends that the phrase “civilian com- 
ponents” be changed to “Reserve Forces.” It strongly urges the 
integration of Reserve Forces policies with General Staff polli- 
cies, Within the Department of the Army, the National Guard 
Bureau and the Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs would be inactivated. Their functions would fall nat- 
urally into the appropriate general and special staff divisions. 
All staff planning and operation would be concentrated on a 
single reserve component—as an integral part of the Army 
—and Reserve Forces affairs would be in the normal stream of 
thinking of all staff sections. 

In each of the services there would be set up a policy and 
coordinating committee for reserve affairs, and members of 
these committees would form a joint coordinating committee. 
The Gray Board recommends that reserve affairs be made a 
particular responsibility of the Under Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary in each of the services, thus providing at the top 
policy level a ready hearing on the needs peculiar to the Re- 
serve Forces. 

The Reserve Forces would be considered as a whole in the 
assignment of missions and in the procurement and training of 
personnel. Priorities would not be established for either “The 
Guard” or “The Reserve,” since these would no longer exist as 
separate entities. 

Obligations, privileges, pay and benefits would be the same 
for all reservists, and would be the same as for the Regular 
establishments under similar circumstances. They would be re- 
lated to actual performance. Deadwood would be cleared out 
and training programs tightened. 

Particularly significant are the recommendations for a closer 
personal relationship between personnel of the Regular estab- 
lishment and the Reserve Forces, with a view to closing any 
psychological gap that might exist. “Out of closer working re- 
Jationships, better acquaintance, and recognition of equality in 
responsibility for the national security,” states the Committee, 


“will come better understanding. The position and efficiency 
of the civilian soldier will be bettered, and the growth of 
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mutual respect will help both components of the services.” 
One of the recommendations of the Committee should do much 
to bring about that mutual respect; namely, that there should 
be a single commission—in the United States Army. There 
would be no commission in the National Guard (as now 
known), the Organized Reserve Corps, or the Army of the 
United States. There would be a single organization; just one 
—the United States Army. Having been commissioned in the 
United States Army, an officer would be appointed either to 
the Regular establishment or to its reserve component—the 
National Guard of the United States. Under controlled con- 
ditions, he might pass from the Regular establishment to the 
National Guard of the United States, and vice versa. In time 
of war, he would become a member of the Regular establish- 
ment, with officer precedence determined by date of rank. 

Units and individuals in the new National Guard of the 
United States would be grouped into four major categories, ac- 
cording to their mission, their qualifications, and their level of 
training. Group I would include units and individuals who re- 
quire a minimum of 48 drills and 14 days of training a year. 
Units in Group I would be M-Day units. Group II units would 
consist of those units and individuals who require a minimum 
of 12 drill periods and 14 days of training a year; and Group 
III would comprise units and individuals who require some 
periodic training duty but no drills. Ideally, these units would 
be available, trained and ready, from M-plus-90 days to M-plus- 
180 days and from M-plus-180 days to M-plus-360 days. Group 
IV would contain individuals only—no units—and would re- 
quire no service training. These would be officers and men 
retained on active status by virtue of previous service, par- 
ticular ability, civilian activities, extension courses, and so forth. 
They would form a sort of Supplementary List, available for 
specialized assignments or particular types of training duties in 
the event of an emergency. 

A strong factor in the Committee’s recommendations is that, 
in general, each officer and enlisted man in the Reserve Forces 
would have a mobilization assignment. Each individual would 
know, at all times, what was expected of him upon mobiliza- 
tion; he would be continually trained for that duty; and he 
would be prepared to move quickly into action, whether he 
belonged to an M-Day unit or to a mobilization cadre. 

There would be, however, a considerable number of officers 
and enlisted men who, by © ‘ention, would have no mobilization 
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assignments, but who would be available for emergency use, 
and to serve as replacements for assigned personnel during 
pipeline procedures. They would be in the nature of a flexible 
reserve, with broad training and qualifications. 

A key to the success of the proposed reorganization is the 
acquisition and use of indoor training facilities. The Com- 
mittee proposes that the Federal Government assume the heavy 
financial burdens of the various states, where feasible, by the 
lease or purchase of armories and other facilities, and that 
these be greatly augmented by construction of new facilities. 
The Committee points out, with considerable emphasis, the in- 
adequacy of present facilities for indoor training. National 
Guard armories can accommodate only half the authorized 
Guard strength today; and many armories are unsuitable for 
present training and for housing heavy equipment. Reserve 
units, when Guard armories are not made available to them by 
the Governors, must train in grossly inadequate public halls and 
buildings. It is recommended that a Joint Service Committee 
be appointed, responsil!ce to the Secretary of Defense, charged 
with coordinating current facilities and developing a long range, 
economical, but adequate plan. With a single Reserve Force 
for each of the services, existing and future facilities would be 
planned for possible common use, under a coordinated training 
program. 

The Committee recommends a drastic reduction in the ad- 
ministrative load now placed on both the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve Corps. By various simplified procedures, 
time and effort would be largely diverted from administration 
into the activity that counts most—training for M-Day. Such 
administrative duties as are required would be performed 
largely by reserve personnel themselves, on a _ training-pay 
status. One administrative bottleneck, that might conceivably 
spell disaster in the event of an emergency, would automatically 
be eliminated; namely, the transfer of personnel and equip- 
ment from the National Guard (as a state organization) to the 
National Guard as a Federal organization. The Guard will 
already have been given Federal status. 

The administrative—and human—problem that arises when 
a member of the Guard moves from one State to another, would 
be solved. No longer would he have to be discharged in one 
state and reenlisted in another. This barrier to flexibility of 
assignment is especially pertinent’ to the 110,000 young men 
who will join the Guard after their year in the Army under 
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Selective Service; and it would be greatly aggravated if Uni- 
versal Military Training became a national policy. 

The Committee expresses concern over the present inade- 
quacy of trained personnel to meet the proposed M-Day re- 
quirements. Without Universal Military Training, or other 
programs which would provide pre-trained men to the Reserve 
Forces, it is unlikely that the M-Day program can be met. An 
adequate supply of trainees with six months’ experience before 
assignment to the Reserve Forces would raise the level of train- 
ing from 600 hours to 1600 hours. The 1600-hour level could 
be accomplished, otherwise, only by service in the reserve 
component for six to nine years and M-Day may not wait 
that long. 














If it is desired to train the National Guard of one state 
in another state, it is necessary to have the acquiescence of 
both Governors. In peacetime the officers of one state can 
command troops of another state only through indulgence, 
courtesy, or comity, even though organizations may overlap 
state lines. If the Air Force or ground troops desire to cross 
state lines they must do so by agreements of questionable 
legal validity, tacit working arrangements, or other expedient. 
States have objected to joint maneuvers of organic units. 
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At the present time, also, lack of modern equipment is 
handicapping the reserve components, and this will increase 
with the obsolescence and wearing out of available equipment. 

In short, the Committee faces frankly the predicament of the 
Armed Forces today in having a mission based on assumptions 
that have not materialized. Without UMT or a comparable pro- 
gram, (accompanied by funds and adequate equipment) two 
alternatives face the reserve components: (1) they will have to 
narrow their bases—with fewer units, but with these units at 
full strength and equipment; or (2) they may retain their 
current broad base, with units only partially organized, trained, 
and equipped. Either alternative spells disaster in the event 
of an early emergency. In previous emergencies, time was 
allowed for completing the broad base of partial mobilization 
and for expanding to the full requirements of war. We cannot 
count on that in the world of today. M-Day and D-Day may 
be the same. The only realistic solution is to have a Mobile 
Striking Force and a carefully phased mobilization plan, with 
Reserve Forces units (and specialists) organized and trained to 
assume their specific responsibilties at the moment they are 
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needed. This calls for unity of command, not merely on M-Day, 
but as a continuing policy. 

The Committee underscores the need for providing adequate 
training for all reservists, not merely for those in Table of Or- 
ganization (TO&E) units. It endorses the present Department 
of the Army plan for training reservists in three types of units: 
(a) TO&E units, trained and equipped in accordance with 
phased mobilization requirements; (b) Bulk Type (Table oi 
Distribution) units, to provide for domestic and oversea depots, 
training centers, ports, posts, camps, and stations; and (c) 
Training units. The Committee estimates that Bulk Type units 
will permit the assignment of some 50,000 reserve officers now 
either unassigned or in composite groups. 

The Committee also recognizes the need for training scien- 
tists and other specialists, and proposes a plan. It also recom- 
mends the enlargement of the current Affiliated Units program, 
under which Reserve units are organized within industries, or 
on the basis of common technical skills within a community. 

A nine-point program for raising the level of training of the 
reserve forces is recommended as follows: 


a. A continuous flow of pretrained personnel into the reserve forces 
should be provided. 

b. Certain organizational improvements, touched on above, should be 
adopted 

c. Full-time personnel should be assigned in sufficient numbers to in- 
sure effective units. 

d. Unit instructors should have the highest qualifications, and should 
not be assigned to positions in units. 

e. Training programs, where practicable, should give credit for the 
civilian occupation of individual reservists. 

f. Standard and uniform policies relative to the granting of leave for 
military service should be adopted on a nation-wide scale. 

g. Facilities and pay should be provided for weekend training and for 
officer and noncommissioned officer schools. 

h. The revision of extension courses should be completed and _ steps 
should be taken to make courses given by service schools more readily 
available to members of the reserve forces. 

i. Emphasis should be placed on the development and distribution of 
training manuals and training aids. 

In the personnel procurement section of the Report, em- 


phasis is placed on ROTC programs as a source of procurement 
of (1) Reserve officers, (2) Reserve officers on extended active 
duty, and (3) Regular officers. The Army’s requirements are 
for 22,000 officers annually from this source, of whom at least 
4500 are needed on extended active duty for at least two years. 
In addition, 600 to 800 officers for the Regular establishment 
may be procured from this source. In order to accomplish 
this and to provide a steady flow of young officers, it is proposed 
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to adopt some form of the Holloway plan (successfully operated 
in the Navy) under which students would be offered educa- 
tional subsidies. This would be done on a contract basis that 
would obligate students, when commissioned, to serve for vary- 
ing lengths of time in one of the three categories indicated 
above. For the student not committed to extended active duty 
or Regular service (see 1 above), the Government would furnish 
(a) ROTC textbooks and uniforms for four years, (b) sub- 
sistence in kind (or commutation) for the last two years, (c) 
pay of the seventh enlisted grade for summer training, and (d) 
summer training transportation. For qualified students (Army ) 
in (2) above, who agree to serve for two years of extended 
active duty plus six additional years in Reserve units, tuition, 
textbuoks and laboratory fees also would be provided, as well 
as subsistence (or commutation)—for the full four years. 
Qualified students who would become junior officers in the 
Regular Army (3 above) and who would agree to serve for 
three years after graduation, would be required to attend three 
summer tours of training during college, and would receive more 
liberal benefits during their four college years. Inasmuch as 
the college program is designed to provide Regular as well as 
Reserve officers, it is proposed that the name be changed from 
ROTC to Officer Training Corps. 

Kkkkk 








The Army and Air Force have no positive means of con- 
trol over the 51 State and Territorial National Guards. They 
have negative control only. If an officer is unsatisfactory, 
they can withhold or withdraw his Federal recognition, but 
cannot exercise initiative to supply a satisfactory one. If a 
unit does not comply with required training standards, they 
can withdraw Federal recognition but they have no authority 
to correct a deficiency or to organize another unit in its place. 
They cannot break a stalemate except by concession. 
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All appointments for commissioned and warrant grades in the 
Reserve Forces, the Committee believes, should be for an in- 
determinate period, thus ¢onforming to the policy for Regular 
officers. Enlistments should be for not less than three years. 

Under “Standards, Promotion and Elimination,” the Com- 
mittee recommends that the minimum age for appointment in 
the Reserve Forces be 18, and that initial appointments be made 
on the following age-grade scale: Second Lieutenant—less than 
23 years old; First Lieutenant—less than 31; Captain—less 
than 36; Major—less than 41; Lieutenant Colonel—less than 
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46; and Colonel—less than 56. Promotions would be governed 
by several factors, including age, service, earned credits, mobili- 
zation requirements, availability of funds. The minimum time- 
in-grade is proposed as follows: Second Lieutenant—2 years; 
First Lieutenant—3 years; Captain—5; Major—3; Lieutenant 
Colonel—4. Maximum ages-in-grade would be: 29, 32, 37, 40, 
44, and 49. Maximum ages-in-grade, combat, would be: 29, 32, 
37, 40, 44, 49; and for non-combat: 30, 34, 41, 48, 55, 60. In 
higher grades, these are inconsistent with ages for initial ap- 
pointment; but initial appointments in higher grades are not 
normal for combat personnel. Promotion and elimination 
boards, when considering Reserve Forces personnel, would be 
composed of at least 50 per cent Reserve Forces officers. 


The Committee recommends that there be rigid policies for 
the elimination of officers, so as te create vacancies in the 
higher grades and also to prevent the pyramiding of retirement 
benefits. The principle governing pay of the Reserve Forces 
would be “Equal pay for equal responsibility and service.” 


Family allowances for enlisted Reserve Forces personnel, 
now provided only in wartime, are recommended as standard 
procedure. Also recommended is some system of.awards, dec- 
orations, and service stripes that would be peculiar to the Re- 
serve Forces. It is recommended that disability benefits be 
made uniform for the three Reserve Forces and that death and 
disability benefits be brought in line, generally, with those of 
the Regular establishment; and that they should cover short 
periods of training as well as extended active duty. The same 
provisions would apply to members of the Officer Training 
Corps. Severance pay would be provided for Reserve personnel, 
comparable to that recently enacted for Regular personnel. 


The Single Reserve Concept 


The concept of a permanently federalized National Guard 
dates back to 1915, when the War Department attempted to 
organize a citizen army reserve under the army clause of the 
Constitution. Prominent National Guard leaders favored the 
plan and proposed that the National Guard become such a 
Federal force. However, according to Brigadier General John 
McA. Palmer, the proposal lost War Department support be- 
cause the General Staff “apparently did not want civilian officers 
of advanced rank in its proposed citizen army reserve. Thus a 
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great opportunity was lost to solve the whole problem before 
World War I.”* , 

After World War I, an attempt was made to retain the Na- 
tional Guard and the National Army (the latter was comparable 
to the present Army of the United States) as a single Federal 
civilian component. But, after bitter debate, the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 was enacted with two civilian components 
provided for—the National Guard as state militia, and the 
Organized Reserve Corps as a Federal organization. The failure 
to establish the Guard as a Federal force was due to no legal 
barrier, but was the result of compromise within the committees 
of the Congress. 
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Civilian military organizations are essentially local in nature. 
They cannot be made otherwise. A guard unit under Federal 
control would be attached as directly to its locality as under 
state control. Preservation of the local identity of such units 
would be a matter of great concern to the Federal authority 
because of the basic military values inherent in this identity, 
and would be of as much interest to the Congress as if the 
Guard were still under state control. 
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Thus, for 28 years, our military policy has been supported 
by three components: the Regular establishment, a primary 
force prepared for any emergency at any time, but limited in 
strength; the National Guard, with limited availability and 
lacking uniformity in training standards and in the quality of 
leadership; and the Organized Reserve Corps, a third line of 
defense, with essentially a mobilization and replacement 
mission. 

Two of these forces have been under Federal control; but 
our secondary defense has been under control of the states. 

In a world situation that may be explosive for the foreseeable 
future, we are therefore deprived of the basic ingredient of 
military success—singleness of command. In the past, single- 
ness of command has been acquired after the emergency struck, 
by federalizing the National Guard. In the future, singleness 
of command must exist not only on M-Day, but continuously 


* Brigadier General John McA. Palmer (Ret.) is a recognized authority 
on United States military policy and the history and character of our 
military institutions. During World War I, he served on General Per- 
shing’s staff, and during World War II was an adviser to General Marshall. 
He was instrumental in drawing up the legislation that became the National 
Defense Act of 1920 and at that time was adviser to the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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before that time. For effectiveness on M-Day is only the sum 
total of the months and years of planning, organization, train- 
ing, and coordinated leadership. It can be gained only when 
authority and responsibility go hand in hand, when control is 
firm, uniform, and centered at the top. 


A difficult problem that confronted the Committee was con- 
cerned with nomenclature. A name had te be recommended 
for the proposed single Federal reserve force of the Army. 
The Committee selected “The National Guard of the United 
States,” fully aware of the psychological problem this poses for 
the old, traditional units of the Organized Reserve Corps, which 
take pride in their Reserve status. Yet this is largely a matter 
of semantics. The 79th Infantry Division, for example, would 
still be the famous Cross of Lorraine Division, whatever name 
its parent organization might bear. Its personnel would be the 
same; its community relationship would be unchanged. 


Indeed, the present Reserve units and individuals would gain 
measurably by the Gray Board plan. No longer would they be 
a third line of defense. Constituting, with the present National 
Guard, the Nation’s single Army Reserve Force, they would 
share priorities and would receive the same consideration in 
overall planning. The criterion no longer would be “National 
Guard” or “Reserve”; it would be solely in relation to the over- 
all mobilization plan. 

As for the personal relationship between the Regular estab- 
lishment and the Reserve Forces, any psychological gap which 
may have existed is already being closed. An effective catalyst, 
since World War II, has been the daily mixing of Regular and 
“civilian” officers. With thousands of the latter, integrated 
and unintegrated, serving side by side with Regulars, and with 
the same yardstick measuring both professional and non-pro- 
fessional, the reported discriminations of World War II fade 
away. Never before, freed from the strain of war, have so many 
Regular and “civilian” officers worked so closely, sharing re- 
sponsibilities and rewards equally. Never before has a peace- 
time Army, after a major war, taken its substance so fully from 
the civilian point of view. 

The practical recommendations of the Committee on Civilian 
Components would serve to dispel any remaining lack of mutua! 
confidence between the components of the services, and would 
provide a solid base on which to build the proposed Reserve 
Forces for national security. 
































HOW SELECTIVE 
SERVICE WORKS 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Irvinc W. Hart 


PPROXIMATELY ten million young Americans will be 

registered this year under the Selective Service Act of 
1948. There is not a man, woman, or child in the United 
States who will not be affected as a result—directly or indi- 
rectly. 

A Presidential Proclamation has called for the registration, 
beginning 30 August 1948, of all men 18 through 25 years of 
age, excluding only those on active duty with the Armed Forces, 
foreign diplomats and attaches of embassies, and the like. The 
18-year-old. men, although required to register, are not liable 
for service. 

The number of men who will be inducted depends upon the 
number needed to make up the difference between those who 
enlist, and the scheduled requirements. Thus far, the extent 
to which the Selective Service Act will spur the enlistment 
rate can only be estimated. 

The Director of Selective Service, in coordination with the 
Armed Forces, has announced that induction will be according 
to age groups. The 25-year-olds will be selected first, followed 
hy those who are 24, 23, and so on, to include 19-year-olds, 
until the Selective Service quotas are filled. These quotas will 
vary continually according to the rate of voluntary enlistments. 
‘The number of men to be called, as well as the dates on which 
they are to report, and the physical and mental standards gov- 
erning induction, are set by the Armed Forces, not by Selective 
Service. 

In organization, the Selective Service System is exceedingly 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL IRVING W. HART, AG-Res, is Chief Informa- 
tion Officer, Office of the Director, Selective Service System. 
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simple. The basic structure is composed of national head- 
quarters, staté headquarters, and local boards, with the chain 
of command generally following the same sequence. 

While the organization of state headquarters foliows the 
broad administrative pattern set by national headquarters, no 
two states have conditions and problems exactly alike. Each 
state headquarters is advised far more than it is instructed by 
national headquarters. The local boards also operate under a 
large measure of autonomy. They must follow the Act and 
the implementing regulations, and every case is subject to ap- 
peal; but it is they who establish the facts in each registrant’s 
case, and it is they who determine whether he shall be made 
available for service or deferred. Selective Service is essentially 
a grass-roots operation, in which the local board applies the 
law and regulations to each case. 

Local board members—as well as state directors—are ap- 
pointed by the President, on recommendation by the Governors. 
There are approximately 4000 local boards, composed of three 
or more male citizens 30 years of age or older. There is no 
restriction as to occupation, except that the board members 
must be civilians. The law specifically prohibits members of 
the Armed Forces or of their reserve components from serving 
on local boards, although such personnel may serve with state 
headquarters and higher echelons. No racial or religious re- 
strictions apply. Members are appointed not to represent 
local industries, professions, or occupations, but to represent the 
best interests of their communities and of the Nation. 

Local board members serve without pay, as do all the 50,000 
volunteer workers, including medical advisers, Government 
appeal agents, members of the Boards of Appeal—of which 
there are one or more in each state—and others. State direc- 
tors are authorized to pay mileage to uncompensated personnel 
in certain cases. The average local board has but one paid 
clerk, and a large number carry on with a part-time clerk. 
Frequently the board occupies rent-free or public quarters. It is 
the responsibility of each local board to organize and conduct 
all selective service registrations within its particular area. 
During the initial registration, the local boards are receiving 
the assistance of volunteer unpaid registrars. 

After the close of the initial registration for the age groups 
designated in the President’s Proclamation, a continuing regis- 
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tration will be carried. on by each local board for those men 
who subsequently attain the age of liability. 

Soon after registration, questionnaires are sent to registrants. 
The requested information helps the local board to classify the 
registrant—either in a deferred class or as one available for 
service. In determining the facts, the local board is not re- 
stricted to information in the questionnaire. Any interested 
person may volunteer information, and the local board may 
gather pertinent information from any appropriate source on 
its own initiative. 

Usually, the registrant does not appear personally before the 
local board, except when reporting for physical examination 
or induction. He may, however, request a personal interview, 
or the local board may order him to appear to give further 
information concerning his status. If found eligible for mili- 
tary service, the registrant is sent to an induction station, where 
he is finally screened. If acceptable, he is ordered to a training 
division, where he is assigned to a unit and, after a few days of 
processing, joins that unit. (See “Meeting the Army,” this 
issue. ) 

Any registrant may appeal from the local board’s classifi- 
cation within ten days. He merely notifies the board in writing 
that he wishes to appeal, or he may call in person and have 


his appeal noted. He may not, however, appeal from a medical 
finding. If he wishes to appeal from his local board’s classifi- 
cation, he is required to have a physical examination before the 
appeal is forwarded to the appeal board, to determine, in ad- 
vance, whether he is acceptable to the Armed Forces. 


The local board does not conduct the physical examination, 
except to screen out the obviously unfit. Armed Forces med- 
ical officers conduct the examinations at the induction stations. 
Local boards, however, have medical advisers—physicians who 
serve without pay—to whom they may send doubtful cases of 
physical disability or whom they may consult on medical prob- 
lems affecting registrants. These physicians are appointed by 
the President upon recommendation by the Governor. 

The Selective Service Act and the implementing regulations 
establish the basis for deferment of one man and the selection 
of another. A veteran with a certain minimum period of service 
is entitled to deferment. So is a father, a married man, a man 
with bona-fide dependents, or a man found to be necessary in 
industry or agriculture, or essential to the national health, 
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safety, or interest, when regulations so specify. Moreover, no 
person may be inducted who is not acceptable to the Armed 
Forces. College and university students may have their induc- 
tions postponed until the end of the academic year if they are 
satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course. 

Conscientious objectors to any kind of military service, either 
combatant or noncombatant, are deferred if their claims are 
sustained by the local board. Those who object to combatant 
service only are inducted and assigned to service declared by 
the President to be noncombatant. If a conscientious objector’s 
claim is not sustained by the local board, he may appeal. The 
appeal board refers his case to the Department of Justice, 
which conducts an inquiry and a hearing and reports its find- 
ings and recommendations to the local board, through the 
appeal board. The Department of Justice’s recommendations, 
however, are not necessarily binding. 
™~ Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service System, began his Selective Service experience as early 
as 1936, when he became secretary and executive officer of the 
Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Committee, which 
formulated plans that were later embodied in the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. He was appointed Director 
of Selective Service on 31 July 1941, and, when the system 
was terminated in March 1947, was appointed Director of the 
Office of Selective Service Records. In July 1948, he again 
was appointed Director of Selective Service, to administer the 
current program. 

General Hershey has often referred to the local board as 
the heart and soul of the Selective Service System. Although 
the national situation under which the new boards operate is 
vastly different from that existing during World War II, the 
human equation still looms as a vital factor. The local boards 
are still faced with the problem of raising the number of men 
needed by the Armed Forces, always taking into consideration 
the welfare of the individual, and the welfare and safety of the 
Nation, 
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BUILDING THE 
NATION’S ARMIES 


HE citizenry of the United States has been called upon to 

leave the fields, the factories, the villages and towns, to 
meet America’s crises since the shots at Lexington and Concord. 
However, it was not until 1917 that a sound, just, and effective 
form of compulsory military service was established on a Fed- 
eral basis. 

A brief pictorial history of the mustering of the Nation’s 
military power—from the ineffectual attempts of Revolution- 
ary days and the boisterous drafts of the Civil War to the 
systematic procedures of the Selective Service Acts of 1917, 
1940, and 1948—is shown in these Signal Corps reproductions, 
selected from the files of the Still Picture Unit, Pictorial See- 
tion, Public Information Division. 
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VOLUNTEERS AND LIMITED CONSCRIPTION 


Volunteer militia answered the initial call at the opening of the Civil 
War (above). Short enlistment terms and impractical conscription policies 
hampered the Federal war effort. The Spanish-American War was fought 


entirely by volunteers (below). 





IMPARTIAL SELECTIVE SERVICE IS ADOPTED 


After the war with Spain, the Army revised its manpower procurement 
policies, making possible the highly effective selective service system 


employed in World War I. Above, the first number is drawn by Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker; while, below, men leave for the camps. 























THE NATION’S GREATEST ARMY IS RAISED 


The selective service system used in World War II also was successful 
and impartial. No trace remained of the ineffective methods employed in 


the 19th Century. Above, the first number is drawn by Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson; below, selectees at their first indoctrination lecture. 








MEETING THE ARMY 


By 


A MEMBER OF THE DicEst STAFF 


HE new soldier, today, meets the Army under conditions 

considerably improved over those which governed when 
the last of the selectees came into the service in late 1946. The 
system, without losing efficiency, has become personalized. 
The new soldier now knows what he is to do before he does it. 
The impact of the Fort Knox UMT Experimental Unit is 
evident, and the policy of the Chief of Staff—that the dignity 
of the soldier must be maintained—is more than a directive. It 
is a philosophy, adopted by the processing teams as whole- 
heartedly as was the pre-war philosophy of “Get them in line; 
push them through.” 

It is still an orderly business—if anything, more orderly 
than before; but the psychological approach is different. The 
first consideration is: How does a young civilian feel when he 
arrives at an Army post, possibly during the night, and faces 
a wholly new adjustment in living? What does he need most? 
How can we convince him that the Army is sincerely interested 
in him—as an individual and as a potential member of a 
great team? 

It is the little, human things that spell the difference. First, 
after he and his group arrive from the recruiting (or induc- 
tion) station and have been checked in on the roster, he is 
given a meal; or, if he has recently been fed, he is taken to 
the mess hall for coffee and doughnuts and a few minutes of 
relaxation. Then he receives certain personal items of his 
equipment that are useful to him immediately—razor and toilet 
articles, so that he can smarten up before going through the 
tedious business of processing; and freshly laundered linen for 
his bed. Early in the processing comes a most telling move 
by the Army; he is given a $5.00 advance on his pay. Whether 
he needs it or not, the Army makes sure that he has enough 
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pocket money for cigarettes, candy, postage, and the little 
personal items that make for comfort and well-being. 

Right at the start, he is told what processing consists of, 
so that he can see the sense of it; and, if he has any doubts 
about the need for his services, he may read a clear and force- 
ful statement of the Nation’s obligations and the part he may 
play in shaping the world to come. 

The first full day after his arrival starts at 0800 with a 
welcoming talk by a senior officer representing the command- 
ing general, followed by brief explanations of the Army way 
of life, the training division to which he has been assigned, the 
lay-out of the post, his career opportunities, provisions for his 
personal welfare and his health, and what the Army offers him 
financially, both in pay and in opportunities for savings and 
insurance, These talks, formerly given by a company officer, 
are now presented by specialists—the personnel officer, the 
troop information and education officer, the chaplain, the sur- 
geon, the finance officer, the special services officer. 

Immediately upon reporting to a training division, the new 
soldier is assigned to the training company which he will join 
after the four days of processing and with which he will under- 
go his eight weeks of basic training. A cadre of two officers 
and ten enlisted men from that company is assigned to the 
Receiving Section to supervise the recruits while the specialists 
are putting them through the processing routine. In this way, 
new men know their officers and noncommissioned officers from 
the start; the recruit does not have to adjust himself to new 
leaders after a few days. 

When his clothing is issued to him, soon after his arrival, he 
is not rushed through a hurried line; a barracks bag full of 
clothing is not hurled at him with an order to ‘sign here.” 
The clothing issue team makes sure that he is properly cared 
for. He has ample time to check carefully at the end of the 
line to insure that he has all he signs for—and that all clothing 
fits. If it doesn’t fit, tailors make adjustment. And “about 
right” won't do for shoes; they must be as precisely fitted as 
they would be if a sale were being made. Having received 
his three sets of uniforms, the recruit returns to his temporary 
barracks and, under supervision of the cadre, marks them as 
his own. Then one complete uniform is taken from him—and 
returned within 24 hours, neatly pressed. If he needs a hair- 
cut, he is encouraged to get one at the nearby post exchange 
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barber shop. It need not be a “GI” haircut; his own desires 
are considered. 

Organizationally, the processing of new soldiers has been 
streamlined. Recruits (selectees) now go directly to training 
divisions, strategically located at posts throughout the United 
States. Normally, from his first day in the Army until he 
completes basic training, the new soldier is with the same 
outfit. Each training division operates a Receiving Section, a 
complete installation set up for the reception and care of new 
men during their four or five days of processing. In the 9th 
Infantry Division at Fort Dix, this area is detached from the 
main portion of the post and is operated by a lieutenant colonel 
and a team of 26 officers and 270 enlisted men. exclusive of 
medical and testing personnel. This detachment performs all 
housekeeping duties for the Receiving Section and operates all 
services within the area—mess, barracks, guard, processing of 
personnel and issue of equipment, special services, and so forth. 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos 


_A before and after picture. The new soldier’s uniform is pressed with 
in 24 hours after it is issued. 
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New recruits and reenlistees are clearly separated immediately 
upon arrival. Men with prior service are housed and fed sepa- 
rately and undergo a somewhat different processing routine. 
Recruits are housed in two-story barracks, 5 barracks for a 
company of 200. Approximately 10,000 men passed through 
the 9th Division Receiving Section during July—an abnormally 
large number, due partly to the passage of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 and partly to the end of a school year. The 
average new soldier is 18-19 years old, whereas the ages of for- 
mer soldiers range from 20 to 40. There are two Negro regi- 
ments attached to the 9th Infantry Division, and cadres for the 
reception and supervision of new Negro soldiers are provided 
from these outfits. 

During the day, new soldiers wear fatigue uniforms, but 
beginning with the time they stand retreat, they are in Class A 
uniforms—clean, brushed up, smart in appearance. 

All facilities normally found on a post are available to the 
new soldier within his Reception area. There is a large service 
club, staffed by Army hostesses, where men may meet their 
friends when off duty and where dances and other forms of 
entertainment are provided. There is a clean, well-stocked 
Army Exchange and an Army Theater. Athletic equipment 
is available, and sports are encouraged in the spare moments 
of processing. Except for emergencies, passes are not issued 
during the processing period. 

A focal point of off-duty activities is the large reading room, 
provided usually in the ratio of one for each two companies. 
With over-stuffed chairs, lounges, magazines, stationery, radio, 
and with the walls decorated by an art exhibit, the reading 
room is like a home-town club. Members of the cadre are on 
duty in the reading rooms from retreat until 2200, answering 
questions, providing stationery, helping new soldiers to feel 
at ease. All men are encouraged to write home. There is an 
atnple supply of note paper, stamps are for sale on the spot, 
ink-wells are full and pens actually write. 

An innovation in the 9th Division Reception program is the 
assistance given by Sergeant Foster B. Vary—a mature soldier 
of fifteen years’ service, sympathetic to the problems of a new 
soldier, wise in the ways of the Army. Sergeant Vary circulates 
among the reading rooms of the area, watching for men who 
need help in composing letters, answering questions that stump 
the younger cadremen, seeing that an occasional homesick 
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recruit is big-brothered by the men of his squad. Here is a 
youngster who has had a row with his girl and wants to know 
whether he can tell her off with a letter to which, for some 
obscure reason, he wants to sign his serial number rather than 
his name. Here is a boy who wants to know the postage rate 
for a letter to Vermont. And another wants to know 
whether he must enlist for 20 years—at one crack—in order to 
get retirement pay. In an adjoining barracks, a young man is 
found sulking on his cot, believing that restriction to the com- 
pany area means confinement to his barracks. 

Countless letters home show the wisdom of Sergeant Vary, 
who counsels the recruit to hold his fire on criticisms of Army 
life until he begins to see the sense of the way the Army does 
things. Conversation usually gets around to the mess. Boys 
who never have been adequately fed consume huge quantities 
of Army food—and often are the ones who complain that there 
is not enough. Sergeant Vary takes them all in his stride, 
tightening the rein on vulgar language, pricking the boasts 
of the braggarts, building up the self-esteem of the quiet, 
serious youngster. Trouble-makers are rare; most men are 
eager to make good, bewildered though they may sometimes 
be at the start. 

On the morning of the second day—always the morning, 
when his mind is fresh—the recruit takes the Army General 
Classification Test, lasting 244 hours. From the orientation lec- 
ture of the first day, he knows that it is not a test of his intelli- 
gence, but rather of his ability to learn, That is what the Army 
wants of him-—ability to learn, and a will to do so. In addition, 
the recruit fills out a Job Preference Form, in which he indicates 
what he thinks his abilities are and what he likes to do among 
a wide variety of suggested jobs. Then he takes several apti- 
tude tests, so that the Army will know, in fact, where his skills 
lie. Finally, he sits down with a trained interviewer, and, 
relaxed, discusses where in the Army he can serve most use- 
fully, considering his listed skills, his educational background, 
and his own desires. If he has an AGCT score of 110 or more, 
he is eligible to apply for officer candidate school. If he scores 
90 or above, he may be headed for a leadership course and a 
warrant as a noncommissioned officer. In any case, he must 
first complete eight weeks of basic training. 

But, at the start of his service, he sees that the Army has a 
plan for him; that he is not merely manpower—he is an in- 
dividual and a member of the team. 




















ROTC SUMMER CAMPS 


By 


Mayor Rosert B. McBANe 


CROSS the rolling meadow, lighted by a low full moon, 
there was no sign of movement. No sound could be heard 
save an occasional whippoorwill and the usual Maryland night 
noises. Listening closely, one could detect a rustling in the grass 
and bushes; but it might have been the light breeze. Suddenly, 
a white star flare burst in the sky, and a moment later fire 
from a hundred M-1 rifles ripped through the silence. Wild 
yells filled the air, and blobs of shadow that had crept forward 
over 1200 yards of unfamiliar terrain during the past hour now 
moved swiftly toward a hill where another hundred or so rifles 
were beginning to spit back. The attack was on. 

It was quite a fight; and it continued even after a green flare 
signaled the end of the exercise. This was their first night 
problem, and the ROTC Infantry Cadets were making the most 
of it. “They'll shoot up every one of their blanks, and those 
are hard to get!” wailed a tactical officer; but he was grinning 
as he said it. 

Who wen the battle depended on whether you asked Com- 
pany A, which attacked, or Company B, which defended the 
hill. The situation had been reversed in a similar problem 
that afternoon; and there was no agreement as to who won that 
scrap, either. Rivalry ran high between the two outfits. Every- 
one agreed, however, that it was a good show; and the Company 
B tactical officer admitted that he had seen no sign of the at- 
tacking troops until they were on top of him. The 125 Cadets 
in Company A included 109 veterans of World War Il—former 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard. Twelve wore the Combat Infantryman Badge. 
Boarding the trucks after the problem, one of them exclaimed 
enthusiastically, “This is more like it!” 

The two companies were part of the 847 Reserve Officers’ 
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Training Corps Cadets undergoing six tough weeks of summer 
training at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. They represented 
49 colleges and universities, mostly in the First, Second, 
and Third Army Areas. Three courses were given at 
Fort Meade: Infantry (five companies), Armored Cavalry (two 
companies), and Army Security Agency (one detachment). 
This was the largest ROTC summer camp in a nation-wide 
program which comprised more than 7000 Senior ROTC Cadets 
and 16 camps. Virtually every branch of the Army was repre- 
sented, with one-third of the total enrollment in the Infantry. 


Under the college Reserve Officers’ Training Corps system, 
cadets are divided into Basic and Advanced groups. Ordinarily, 
the Basic course extends through the freshman and sophomore 
years and the Advanced course through the junior and senior 
years. Many high schools give Junior Division ROTC, which 
may be credited as one year toward college ROTC requirements. 
Some essentially military preparatory schools give the college 
Basic course. Students successfully completing that course may, 
with the permission of the Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics and the college authorities, be enrolled in the college 
Advanced course, or they may retake the Basic course. Veterans 
of World War II usually are credited with Basic ROTC, and 


may be enrolled in the Advanced course. However, this prac- 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Cadets report in at Fort George G. Meade. 
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Othearal U. S. Army ¥ 
A company receives instruction in light and heavy machine guns. 





tice may be discontinued at some colleges, since some veterans 
have proved to be untrained in certain Basic course subjects, 
notably map reading. 

In all cases, attendance at a summer camp is a prerequisite 
to satisfactorily completing the ROTC course and being com- 
missioned. Summer training usually is taken between the 
junior and senior years—or after one year of Advanced ROTC. 
In exceptional circumstances, a cadet may delay camp attend- 
ance until after completion of his academic ROTC work and 
graduation from college, but he is not commissioned until after 
the summer camp training period. 

There is a new spirit and a new approach in the summer 
camp program today. Courses have been revised and revital- 
ized, in the light of wartime experience and postwar needs. 
Instructors—nearly all veterans of World War Il—apply war- 
proved methods to the theory taught during the academic year. 
Perhaps more important, today’s ROTC students, both veterans 
and non-veterans, take the program more seriously. 

The 71 Army officers and 59 enlisted men who supervised 
the training at Fort Meade were all ROTC instructors, assigned 
as faculty in the Military Science Departments of the educa- 
tional institutions represented. Many had been ROTC students 
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or instructors before World War II; and they were unanimous 
in declaring that today’s summer camp training is far different 
from that of pre-war days. One of them summed it up bluntly 
by saying, “The only similarity is that the course still lasts six 
weeks.” 

The difference is primarily in the amount of work thrown at 
Cadets. Reveille at the Fort Meade camp was at 0615 for a 
duty day beginning at 0730. From then until 1700 it was a 
jam-packed day, reminiscent of wartime officer candidate 
schools. The Infantry Cadets received training in the M-1 
rifle, which they fired for record, and in the pistol, carbine, 
automatic rifle, and .30-cal. machine gun, all of which they 
fired for familiarization. In addition, they worked on the .50- 
cal. machine gun, the 57-mm antitank gun, the 75-mm recoilless 
rifle, and the 4.2-inch, 60-mm, and 8l-mm mortars, learning the 
assembly and service of these pieces and watching firing demon- 
strations by Regular Army troops. Most of this was accom- 
plished at Camp A. P. Hill, Virginia, 80 miles south, where 
they spent three days and two nights in pup-tent bivouac. The 
course also included training in hand and rifle grenades, the 
“bazooka,” and the flame-thrower. 

Although weapons training comprised a major portion of the 
course, the Infantry Cadets also received instruction in individ- 
ual and small unit tactics; motor movements and maintenance; 
military organization; tank techniques and tactics; signal com- 
munications; mines, booby traps, and demolitions; terrain ap- 
preciation; field fortifications, pioneering, and camouflage; 
maps and photographs; and other field problems. In addition 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Cadets look on as instructors demonstrate mortar firing. 
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Mess line forms in the shade during field maneuvers. 
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there were the usual drills, parades, and ceremonies; marches 
and bivouacs; interior guard; physical training; orientation 
lectures; and instruction in safeguarding military information. 
Regular Army troops conducted demonstrations throughout the 
course. . 

The Cadets were organized into units and engaged in unit 
exercises; but the emphasis throughout was on individual par- 
ticipation and the development of leadership. Each day a new 
set of Cadet company officers and noncommissioned officers was 
appointed, rotating by roster. The six Regular tactical officers 
and five noncommissioned officers assigned to each company 
stood by throughout the day and observed the effectiveness of 
their alter egos among the Cadet commanders. In assigning 
the Cadets to training companies, the student group from each 
school was kept together, insofar as possible. However, in- 
structors were scattered, so that they would not be handling 
their own students during the summer training. During cri- 
tiques, each Cadet’s comments were solicited; and during lec- 
tures a Cadet’s question frequently was referred to the other 
Cadets for answer. 

The new postwar ROTC training program, inaugurated in the 
autumn of 1947, is directed at providing trainees with a com- 
prehensive approach to the problems of leadership in the Army, 
particularly since the Senior ROTC not only will provide junior 
officers for the civilian components, but also will be a principal 
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source of procurement of new Regular Army officers in the 
future. It is expected that many of next year’s graduates— 
the men who trained in summer camps this year—will enter 
upon extended active duty for a competitive tour, after receiving 
their Reserve commissions. . 

After they had cleaned individual weapons and equipment, 
Cadets at Fort Meade were on their own time from retreat to 
bed-check at 2300. There were no Saturday formations or 
duties, leaving week-ends free from Friday retreat to Monday 
reveille. Many married men took that opportunity to visit their 
families. Demerits were worked off in the evenings, usually by 
cleaning company weapons and equipment. Fox more serious 
misdemeanors, Cadets could be restricted to camp for a week. 
There were only five dismissals at Fort Meade during the sum- 
mer camp period, mostly for AWOL and general indifference. 

An extensive off-duty athletics and recreation program re- 
lieved the pressure of the course and provided diversion during 
the evenings. Each company had a volleyball and a softball 
team; and tournaments were held in these sports. In addition, 
there were elimination contests in horseshoes, tennis, boxing, 
and swimming. The company which collected the most points 
through team and individual winners received a written com- 
mendation from the camp commander. Gold and silver medals 
were given to all members of winning teams and to winners 
in individual sports, and a gold trophy went to the camp’s out- 
standing athlete. Cadets also had access to post athletic facili- 
ties, including the field house, swimming pools, skeet range, 
skating rink, and golf course. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Cadets marching to the outdoor range, Fort Meade. 
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A service club, with a hostess on duty, was open evenings 
and week-ends in the ROTC camp area for the exclusive use of 
Cadets and instructors. Scheduled entertainment included at 
least two dances weekly, variety shows, movies, game nights, 
bridge tournaments, and so on. Girls for the dances came from 
organizations in Washington and Baltimore. Week-end trips to 
Gettysburg Battlefield, Williamsburg Colonial Village, and Vir- 
ginia Beach were conducted at minimum expense; and special 
events, such as trips to night baseball games, moonlight cruises 
on the Potomac, and stag parties at nearby beaches, were ar- 
ranged on request. A few of the Cadets continued working 
toward their college degrees in off-duty time, through extension 
courses, The USAFI off-duty education program was not em- 
phasized, however, since all the Cadets were college students 
working systematically toward degrees. 

Reviewing their summer camp accomplishments at the end of 
the course, many instructors and cadets declared that there was 
simply too much to cover in the time allowed. The Cadets 
were unanimous in griping about the work load at camp; but 
as one instructor said: “That’s a very healthy state of mind for 
them to be in.” Their morale was high—higher than was usual 
in the pre-war days, according to observers of both periods— 
and the trainees learned more than ever before. There is no 
substitute for training experience, everyone agreed, and the 
summer program had provided that experience, in abundance. 


WHERE THE ROTC TRAINED 


Arm or Branch 
(in order of strength) Training location 

Infantry — Fort Meade, Md.; Fort Lewis, Wash.; 
Fort Riley, Kans.; Camp Hood, Tex.; 
Fort Benning, Ga.; Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky. 

Artillery Fort Bragg, NC; Fort Sill, Okla; 
Fort Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga.; 
Fort Riley, Kans. 


Corps of Engineers Fort Belvoir, Va.; Fort Lewis, Wash. 








Quartermaster Corps 
Armored Cavalry 


Medical Department 
Signal Corps 
Transportation Corps 
Ordnance Department 
Corps of Military Police 
Army Security Agency 
Chemical Corps 


Camp Lee, Va. 


Fort Meade, Md.; Camp Hood, Tex.; 
Fort Riley, Kans. 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Fort Monmouth, NJ 

Fort Eustis, Va. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Fort Sheridan, IIl.; Camp Hood, Tex. 
Fort Meade, Md. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 











ORC TAKES 
TO THE FIELD 


By 


Mayor WILLIAM H. Witt 


N A far-reaching training program, 1000 units of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, manned by approximately 48,000 

officers and enlisted members, recently took to the field for 
the first extensive summer training program since the end of 
World War II. The facilities of 36 Regular Army posts, camps, 
and stations were used. 

Unit training, in general, was of three kinds. In some in- 
stances, Reserve commanders and their staffs actually planned 
and executed their programs under the supervision of their 
unit instructors. Some units trained with Regular Army train- 
ing divisions; and some conducted their training in conjunc- 
tion with National Guard encampments. 

An innovation was the training of certain units—of cadre 
strength, or below—in the vicinity of their home stations. 
Personnel of these units received training for periods of a 
week to 15 days, in 8 hour serials. It was found that under- 
strength units could receive as much training in their home 
areas as would be possible if they were transported to Regu- 
lar Army training sites. 

Given the option of training in home areas or at regular 
training installations, some of the units elected to employ a 
combination of the two systems. The 108th Airborne Division, 
for instance, conducted three periods of home station training. 
The first period consisted of orientation and the preparation 
of a division command post exercise based on a Corps order 
furnished by the 82d Airborne Division. In the second period, 
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the command post exercise was put into operation, with repre- 
sentatives of the 82d Airborne Division present in an advisory 
capacity. In the third period, two regimental exercises similar 
to the division command post exercise were conducted, based 
on an order furnished by the Commanding General, 108th Air- 
borne Division. The Division then moved to Fort Bragg for a 
week of training with the 82d Airborne Division. 


With the Reserve division superimposed on the Regular 82d, 
the division headquarters, division artillery, regimental staffs 
and selected units of division special troops received practical, 
on-the-job instruction in air transportability and airborne tac- 
tics and techniques. The training culminated with a 24-hour 
division command post exercise, planned and executed in the 
field by division and regimental staffs of the 108th Division, 
utilizing troops of the 82d Airborne. 

Although unit training was given much the greatest emphasis, 
large numbers of individual Reservists trained with units of 
the Regular Army. Typical was the training given Reservists 
by the 9th Infantry (Training) Division at Fort Dix. Under 
a plan evolved by the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces, officers 
and enlisted men were assigned to the staff sections of divi- 
sion headquarters, or to one of the troop units. Six sets of 
Reservists were trained in this manner during the summer. 
Each set was divided into two groups—Group A being assigned 
to division staff duties, and Group B to troop duty. Training 
for each Reservist extended over 15 days. In both groups, 
Reservists actually trained with regularly assigned personnel, 
gaining invaluable on-the-job experience. 

The success of the field training with the 9th Infantry Divi- 
sion was due to a thorough understanding by the individual 
Reservist, in advance, of the type of work he would be ex- 
pected to perform, and to a careful screening of applicants. 
Similar training of individual Reservists was accomplished in 
the other training divisions, with equal success. 


Training objectives for the summer program, set up by the 
Chief, Army Field Forces, were: (1) Training of staffs of all 
echelons, from battalion through division; (2) Exercise of 
command echelons in the planning and supervision of unit 
training; (3) Maximum training with individual weapons; (4) 
Maximum training in subjects which could not be taught ade- 
quately in home training due to limitations of facilities; (5) 
Improvement in all technical skills related to the primary mis- 
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sion of the unit; and (6) Familiarization of individuals and 
units with new ‘y organization, doctrines, techniques, and 
developments. 

Training directives emphasized the desirability of giving 
commanders and staffs of Reserve units the maximum practical 
experience in planning and conducting their own training, 
utilizing civilian component personnel as much as _ possible. 
This was necessary, in some instances, because of the limited 
number of Regular Army troops available for the support of 
Reserve training. It provided an incentive to commanders and 
staffs, who had to carry out training programs on their own 
with a minimum of supervision by instructors. Units which 
trained in their home areas found that, in addition to the ex- 
perience gained from the program, a sense of organization 
unity was developed that would make for more effective unit 
training during the coming year. The training periods also 
gave Reserve instructors a chance to improve the quality of 
their instruction. 


The summer training program was timely—and invaluable. 
With 1000 units sufficiently organized and manned to receive 
field training, the Reserve is moving toward its mobilization 
objective. Particularly valuable was the practical staff ex- 
perience that many Reservists received, and the familiarization 
of individuals and units with organic weapons, both individual — 
and crew served. The summer training, plus the training dur- 
ing the past year of 13,358 officers and 3434 enlisted Reservists, 
marks a progressive step toward making the Reserve a force 
in being. 

The inauguration of the summer field training program 
marked the end of the initial organizational period. Types of 
units have been selected, to be fully or partially organized 
under the mobilization requirements program and the 18-divi- 
sion Army program. The actual designation of units, when 
completed, will be followed by an expansion program in which 
units will be brought up to authorized strengths, and _ per- 
sonnel will be assigned to Table of Organization positions. 


Under the mobilization objective, a certain proportion of 
Organized Reserve Corps units are to be fully manned and 
organized and given such individual and unit training as will 
prepare them for field service on M-Day. Plans for expansion 
of the Army call for a Mobile Striking Force of twelve Regular 
Army divisions, six National Guard divisions, and supporting 
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combat and service troops of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and some of the fully organized units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps. Other Reserve units will be only partially or- 
ganized and manned, but will receive sufficient unit and indi- 
vidual training to enable them to expand rapidly in time of 
national emergency, rendering them capable of performing 
their wartime assignments within the period of M-plus-90 to 
M-plus-180 days. Still other units, at cadre strength, will be 
so organized, manned, trained, and equipped as to be capable 
of expansion and ready for wartime service within the period 


of M-plus-180 to M-plus-360 days. 


The Inactive Duty Training Pay Act for Reservists (Public 
Law 460—80th Congress) will give additional impetus during 
the coming year to the home drill program of the Organized 
Reserve Corps. (See “Digest of Legislation,” August 1948 Dt- 
cesT.) Although training priorities must, of necessity, be given 
to those units which are earmarked either for the Mobile 
Striking Force or as part of the M-Day Force, it is expected 
that the training program will be expanded sufficiently to give 
all members of the Organized Reserve Corps the instruction 
needed to keep them in readiness for their wartime missions. 

The Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserve Corps together could not furnish sufficient manpower 
if we were called on to fight a major war. Many thousands 
of new civilian soldiers would be required. -In the formation 
of new units, the members of the Organized Reserve Corps, 
other than those in M-Day units or those to be expanded after 
M-Day, would be required as the core of the expanded program. 

In a three-component Army system, which depends for its 
greatest strength on civilian components, the Organized Re- 
serve Corps has a vital security role. Every effort is directed 
toward making training realistic and effective, so that our 
Reserve will be a Reserve in being, well-trained and equipped. 


ORC SUMMER TRAINING—BY ARMY AREAS 
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THE GUARD IN 
SUMMER TRAINING 


By 
Mayor Ratpu E. PEARSON 


ee OT like that! The bolt comes out first.” 

i sweating sergeant, first class, wearing a generous 
array of World War II battle ribbons, bent down to explain a 
point in detail. The youngster, who had. been too young for 
service but was now 17, listened attentively and with respect. 
This old timer, he reasoned, should know whereof he spoke. 

Throughout the Nation, that scene was repeated this sum- 
mer as some quarter of a million National Guardsmen worked, 
learned, and played for 15 days of summer camp. By the time 
the final encampment concludes in September, the Guard is 
expected to surpass the record number of 240,000 who trained 
with the Regular Army in the maneuvers of 1940. 

Enrolled in about 4800 units of the 48 States, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, the Guard personnel in 
summer training—about one-third of them World War II vet- 
erans—also included 66,422 men in their teens and early twenties 
who had enlisted in the period from 16 to 30 June. 

For many, it was their first experience in extended field 
training with the Guard. The summer of 1947 had seen an 
attendance at camp of about 30,000 from 21 States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, with another 20,006 
going to service schools as a substitute. 

This year it was different. Strength was up to 319,663 on 30 
June 1948—290,363 in Army units and 29,300 in the Air Na- 
tional Guard. Approximately 200,000 had received armory 
training for periods ranging from six months to two years. 
Seventeen of the 27 Army divisions went, intact, to designated 
training sites. The value of the modern equipment in the pos- 
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Official Georgia National Guard Photo 


A Regular Army instructor evaluates the tent-pitching skill of two recruits. 


session of units was estimated at one billion dollars. Less tan- 
gible but still important was the knowledge that the newly 
enacted Selective Service legislation would keep the.Guard high 
on the interest lists of thousands of young eligibles. 

Too, regulations had been either liberalized or tightened so 
as to make camp more attractive and better attended. School 
attendance in lieu of field training was not authorized this year. 
Requirements for attendance at summer camp were eased. A 
unit could go if it had Federal recognition any time prior to 
the opening date—instead of the previous ruling calling for 
recognition for at least 90 days and prior to 1 April—and if 
essential uniforms and individual equipment were on hand. 

Spurred by the desire to mingle new blood with the old, 
outfit commanders rolled their units through in high. Train- 
ing began the moment after the home-town roll call. Trips to 
and from the camp sites were conducted as troop movements, 
with all the problems and planning of a simulated wartime 
operation. Air units took their own craft, and in some cases 
ground soldiers also were moved by plane. 

Once in camp, operations began in earnest. In Utah, the 
Guard sent 1160 artillerymen, engineers, ordnance men, field 
force liaison pilots and ground crews, and a band to Camp 
Williams, where field problems were stressed, On the Dela- 
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ware coast, Air Guardsmen from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the District of Columbia sent 50-caliber tracers 
zooming through sleeve targets. New York’s 27th Division 
sweated through infantry problems at Pine Camp. All Texas’ 
field force units, except one antiaircraft battalion, trained 
simultaneously at Camp Hood. The 35th Division (Kansas and 
Missouri) went to Ford Leonard Wood. 

Training, set up according to branch of service under offi- 
cial National Guard programs, was modified to fit local situa- 
tions and conditions. Units which had not completed the first 
year of armory training did so during the 15 days. Coordi- 
nated air and ground action, as conducted by Wisconsin’s 32d 
Division and 126th Fighter Squadron, received attention in 
several states. Night problems, serving of field pieces, small 
unit tactical maneuvering, and firing of weapons were among 
major subjects covered. 

Air units, using some 1500 planes, concentrated on air-to-air 
gunnery, strafing, dive-bombing, and overnight and _ cross- 
country flights. Newly joined ground personnel underwent in- 
tensive maintenance instruction. Pilots were required to com- 
plete at least 30 hours’ flying time. 

Athletics, always an integral part of the Guard’s camp op- 
erations, got under way in the late afternoons, or earlier where 
the schedules permitted. Louisiana’s 4000 Guardsmen at Camp 
Beauregard played night games under floodlights, and set up a 





Official Hawaiian National Guard Photo 


A Hawaiian National Guard regiment on the march in summer training. 
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boxing ring for gloved competition. Trophies and medals wen 
to outstanding individuals, as well as to champion teams o 
units, Units encamped near beaches had opportunity for swim 
ming and surf bathing. 

Guard Army units used the 15 days to advantage in drivin; 
toward a new goal—the Eisenhower Trophy—established thi- 
summer. Named for the former Army Chief of Staff, th 
15-inch cup will be presented each year to the outstanding 
company-size unit in each State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. The trophy will be retained by the win- 
ning unit in each State for one year, then passed along to the 
next winner. Past recipients will be given six-inch replicas for 
permanent possession. 

For the initial year 1948, the award will cover the six-month 
period starting 1 July. In succeeding years, a full year’s record 
will be considered. The award will be based on the record of 
training progress achieved. To be considered, a unit must 
reach 100 per cent of its authorized enlisted strength for the 
year of competition, must maintain an average of 90 per cent of 
this strength, and must have an average attendance record of 
90 per cent of actual officer and enlisted strength for the 
year. The trophy, at present, is authorized only for Army 
units, but a similar award is being planned for. Air units. 

Of the Guard’s 27 divisions—25 infantry and 2 armored— 
12 had all, or virtually all, of their component units organized. 
The 43d (Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont) and the 
45th (Oklahoma) were in the 100 per cent class. The 26th 
(Massachusetts), the 37th (Ohio), the 39th (Arkansas and 
Louisiana), the 5lst (Florida and South Carolina), the 28th 
(Pennsylvania), the 46th (Michigan), the 31st (Alabama and 
Mississippi), the 47th (Minnesota and North Dakota), the 42d 
(New York), and the 35th (Kansas and Missouri) were virtually 
complete. . 

In war, or upon declaration of a national emergency, 
training of the National Guard—both armory and field train- 
ing—-is under direct supervision of the Army and the Air 
Force, which supply Regular noncommissioned and officer in- 
structors, on full-time assignment. In peacetime, the Guard 
operates under state control, and may be used in local emer- 
gencies and in disaster relief. Primarily, however, the Guard’s 
training is directed toward one paramount mission—prepara- 
tion for its assigned role as an M-Day Force, trained, equipped 
and prepared for instant action where and when needed. 
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Importance of the Air National Guard to United States 
defense was set forth in a recent statement by Lieutenant 
General George E. Stratemeyer, Commanding General, Air De- 
fense Command. In case of an enemy attack, he declared, 
nearly two-thirds of the fighter aircraft immediately available 
to the Air Defense Command would be in the Guard. 

The target date for achieving full National Guard strength 
is 1951. As projected, Army units of the Guard at that time 
would number 623,000 officers and enlisted men in some 5690 
units. The Air National Guard would have 57,946 members 
enrolled in 514 units, with 3000 planes at 84 air installations. 

As the civilian-soldiers returned to their desks, farms, and 
factories this year, they were convinced from personal observa- 
tion that their units were well on the way, both in state of 
readiness and in numbers. Behind them were 3,750,000 man- 
days of accomplishment—probably the largest single military 
operation since the demobilization following World War II. 

For many Guardsmen, the sense of achievement was height- 
ened by a tangible reward. Many had been paid not only by 
their unit, but also by their employers, who cooperated with the 
summer training program by granting employees on Guard 
duty leave of absence with pay. 
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Official Colorado Air National Guard Photo 


A P-51 Mustang of the Colorado Air National Guard on a practice flight. 











ADJUSTING 
OFFICER GRADES 


HE upward adjustment of permanent grades of several 

thousand Regular Army officers during July 1948 marked 
the end of an extensive two-year expansion and readjustment 
program in the Army officer corps. The major part of that 
program was the integration of 11,322 new Regular Army 
officers (and 14,345 Air Force officers), completed in January 
1948. The recent adjustment of their permanent grades was 
carried out under the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which 
provided for initial promotions to fill vacancies on or after ] 
July 1948. 

Now, with that initial adjustment accomplished, the Army 
has settled down to its long-range program for procurement of 
Regular Army officers—at the rate of 1800 a year—and to the 
new system for permanent promotions. This system begins with 
the first annual selection of officers for promotion to permanent 
grades from captain to lieutenant colonel. It is expected that 
officers with 7, 10, and 16 years’ service will be considered for 
promotion to captain, major, and lieutenant colonel, respec- 
tively, with the possibility that consideration for promotion to 
captain may go below 7 years. Their appointments will be 
effective 1 January, 1949; and subsequent annual selections will 
provide similar group promotions each January thereafter. 
The new plan also provides for elimination of sub-standard 
officers and for forced attrition at the top for older officers—- 
all designed to provide an orderly flow of qualified officers 
from grade to grade, all the way to the top. 

The following charts show the current composition of the 
officer corps, after readjustment, as the Army enters upon its 
long-range plan. The first chart shows how the overage 
of permanent first lieutenants was effectively cut down by the 
July adjustment, while shortages in higher ranks were brought 
up to a more nearly normal level. The shortage of second lieu- 
tenants is expected to be alleviated by the competitive tour 
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system, appointment of Senior Division ROTC distinguished 
eraduates, and other procurement methods, described in previ- 
ous issues of THE DicEst. 

The charts were prepared expressly for the ARMY INFORMA- 
rion Dicest by the Plans and Analysis Branch, Personnel and 
\dministration Division, General Staff, United States Army. 
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LEADERSHIP AND THE 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 


EETING at the Armed Forces Information School re- 

cently, 26 senior officers—recent graduates of the Nationai 
War College—were briefed on the policy implications of the 
Army’s troop information and public information programs by 
the Chief of Information and the Commandant of the School. 
This was the second such post-graduate conference at the 
School. 

“Today we are faced with a growing threat to the morale of 
our people and of our Armed Forces,” Lieutenant General 
Raymond S. McLain, Chief of Information, told the conference. 
“On the surface, it appears to be a clash of ideologies. Beneath, 
it is simply the age-old struggle between liberty and despotism. 
Whatever form this conflict takes, the will of the people to 
maintain their present way of life will depend on their under- 
standing of the Armed Forces, and on the eee | displayed 
by the ‘Aemed Forces. 

“Tt is the function of that leadership to maintain high morale 
and self-confidence among the Army membership, so that it 
will, in turn, reflect that confidence to the people and to the 
Congress. 

“The Armed Forces Information School is the fountainhead 
of the various programs designed to produce morale, both 
among the troops and in the great body of public opinion. A 
primary object of the Troop Information and Education pro- 
gram is to present to the man in the ranks a clear understanding 
of the American institutions which he protects, and the values 
inherent in them—to make the soldier feel the dignity of his 
position as a soldier, regardless of the tediousness of his task. 

“Equally important, the techniques of presenting clearly to 
the public the objectives and problems of the Army must be 
explored and inculecated in our leaders, and disseminated 
throughout the Army. For knowledge of the problems of public 
relations and troop relations are just as necessary as knowledge 
of the tactical handling of troops. 

“Belief in one’s self and in one’s organization is the basis for 
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all public relations and troop morale. Unwillingness to face 
hard and disagreeable facts, on the other hand, corrupts morale. 
Those who would corrupt a country first deceive its people by 
offering easy ways out, pointing to appeasement, promising 
something for nothing, promising favor and priority. We must 
counter this type of blandishment with a realistic statement of 
the facts, which will be more effective than any empty promises. 


“We of the Army have an inherent right to inform the public 
on all things which bear on their national security. Certain 
laws passed by the Congress prohibit the Armed Services from 
using public funds for the purpose of propaganda. There is a 
very obscure line between propaganda on the one hand and 
facts on the other; but we must not let the red herring word 
‘propaganda’ distract the American public from the necessary 
hard thinking that is required. As long as we tie our discussion 
to facts and honest views, it cannot be labeled as propaganda. 
If we should resort to the tricks of Goebbels—bolstering falla- 
cies and falsification through a system of impudent mendacity, 
exhortations, excitement, flag waving, and verbal magic—then 
indeed we would be guilty of propaganda. 


“In our information policies—both for troops and the public 
—we must point to the great values which have been achieved 
in this country; to the threat which might take them from us; 
and to the means which we have to protect them. With our 
program built on this foundation, there is no power on earth 
which could, in the foreseeable future, stand against or destroy 
the unified will of the American people.” 


Developing the theme that the information function is an 
essential part of leadership, Brigadier General Edward J. Mc- 
Gaw, Commandant of the Armed Forces Information School, 
stated: “Providing information—to troops and to the public— 
is the commander’s personal job. He is the one man who can 
carry conviction. If he doesn’t, he is failing as a leader. In 
the course of interpreting the Army to the troops and to the 
public, the leader is both the public relations officer and the 
troop information and education officer. Even though he is 
assisted by specialists, no one can do these jobs for him. For 
it is he who makes the speeches, meets the press, and takes the 
blame in the papers. 

“At the School we impress upon our students that they are 
staff officers and staff assistants to the commander. They are 
charged with helping the commander maintain public confi- 
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dence in the Army—in the Army’s ability to estimate its needs 
and in the Army’s ability to use efficiently the men and the 
materiel that have been placed in its stewardship. The public 
information officer has the role of keeping before the public the 
real story of the Armed Forces—their record in peace as well 
as in war. The real story of the Armed Forces, like the real 
story of America itself, is not told by negative example. A news 
item, for instance, reporting 100 men on strike, tells only a tiny 
aspect of the story. The important thing is that 50,000,000 
went to work today as usual. 

“Giving emphasis, in our instruction, to the positive ap- 
proach, we stress the fact that every enlisted man and every 
officer is a public relations agent at all times. His bearing and 
his actions not only reflect the state of his morale; they influence 
the measure of public support accorded the Army. 

“The troop information program deserves the commander's 
personal attention in all echelons. My predecessor, Brigadier 
General Williston B. Palmer, after a tour of troop information 
and education activities in the European Command last year, 
observed: ‘The greatest weakness of the Troop Information and 
Education program was the fact that officers were not taking 
part in it, that they were perfectly willing to let some one else 
tell soldiers the things that needed to be told them by their 
leaders. This is an abdication of leadership. As a matter of 
fact, the ones who need the troop information program more 
than anyone else are those officers who are too inclined to say. 
“I’ve more important work to do,” “ve got to audit the post 
exchange,” “I’ve got to sit on a court martial,” or any of a 
dozen other duties. When an officer considers his additional 
duties as more important than leading his men to the conviction 
that they are important members of an important team, that 
officer is not a leader, ” 


SPEAKERS 
Principal speakers at 
the Armed Forces Infor- 
mation School — special 
conference for senior offi- 
cers: Lieutenant General 
Raymond S. McLain, 
(left) Chief of Infor- 
mation, Department of 
the Army; and_ Briga- 
dier General Edward J. 
McGaw, (right) Com- 
mandant, Armed Forces 

Information School. 
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DIGEST OF 


SPEECHES’ 


Extracts from speeches and public statements pertaining 


to the National Military Establishment 


General Bradley: 


IMPARTING THE SOLDIER’S MISSION 


Enactment of a peacetime draft has 
put the Armed Forces on trial before a 
bar of critical public opinion to prove 
that not only the Nation but these young 
men as well, may profit from their serv- 
ice. And yet, the success or failure of 
this venture will hinge as certainly upon 
the convictions, the purposes, and prin- 
ciples of these young men as it will upon 
the conduct and capacity of their leaders. 

For unless a soldier, when drafted into 
the Army, can understand and_ intelli- 
gently perceive the necessity for his 
service, he will instinctively rebel against 
and resent the authority centered in mil- 
itary command. 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge the 
many imperfections of a military system 

imperfections which too often have 
broken the spirit of the individual and 
hidden his abilities beneath bureaucracy 
and rank. But I do contend that in any 
period of selective service, the Armed 
Forces can easily become a scapegoat for 
the confusion and for the perplexities 
that plague men unable to understand 
the need for their service. 

That this danger is even greater today 
than it was in 1940, is evident in the 
changed circumstances that mark the pas- 
sage of this draft. In 1940, not only were 
the great nations of the world at war, 
but the aggressor forces that had over- 
run and imprisoned Western Europe 
threatened the last surviving island of 
resisiunce in the Old World. Yet, despite 
the appalling nearness of that danger, 
millions of well-intended American peo- 
ple disputed the draft as an absurdity 
and }itterly contested our starting prep- 
arations for a conflict then in flames. 

It was this confused mind, this des- 
persi'c desire to avoid a war in which 


we were already involved, that bred 
grievances among our soldiers in the 
southern training camps. This narrow 


near-sighted view of the world, this dis- 
pute in the teeth of disaster, left hun- 
dreds of thousands of draftees mentally 
unprepared for the strenuous duties of 
their service. 

Without awareness of the danger, with- 
out conviction in their hearts, without 
knowledge to understand the events that 
threatened their lives, these were the 
homesick men who wrote distastefully of 
their service. 

Today the people of the world are 
sick, tired, and weary of war. Fifteen 
years of tension, conflict, and tension all 
over again have left us emotionally ex- 
hausted, thirsting for peace and fearful 
of the agony that comes with war. And 
yet, united as we are in this appeal for 
peace, we differ widely among us in how 
it shall be achieved. Because the danger 
to our security is not equally apparent to 
all peoples, and because the need for 
arms is still a matter of judgment and 


conjecture, the choice that Congress 
made was not an easy one of survival 
or extinction. Instead, the American 


people were forced to ask themselves if 
the perilous trend of today’s events does 
not justify this sacrifice for the Nation’s 
defense. 

We have conscripted men to avert war, 
not to fight a war and win it. It will 
be infinitely more difficult for these 
men to discern our desperate need for 
their service. If they are to accept will- 
ingly the need for their sacrifice, if they 
are to look on this service not only as « 
responsibility of citizenship but as their 
personal contribution to the preservation 
of peace, they must be intelligently in- 





*Spooches, in full, may be obtained on request to the Editor, Army INFoRMATION 
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formed, and intellectually equipped to 
discern freely and of their own mind the 
nature of this struggle. Otherwise they 
will stumble in confusion, and event- 
ually resent, rather than take pride in, 
the, service they give to the Nation. 

During World War II, when men were 
forced to fight under great adversities 
and in terrible danger, I became con- 
vinced that they fought bravely because 
they knew in their hearts and minds what 
they were fighting for and because they 
knew and understood what was expected 
of them. 

In today’s Army, it is not enough that 
a man be sturdily equipped and _skill- 
fully trained to make him a good soldier. 
To show the strong heart that comes from 
deep-rooted convictions, the soldier must 
know and understand the greatness of 
this democracy and grasp the important 
role he fills as part of its Armed Forces. 

To achieve this mission among the 
draftees inducted into its ranks, the 
United States Army must insist that its 
troops be permitted the most liberal ex- 
ercise of their personal freedoms within 
the limits of authority required for the 
performance of their duties. We cannot 
pose as an instrument of democracy un- 
less we sustain the dignity and integrity 
of the individual in our ranks. If we 
permit the *soldier to be crushed by 
traditional military anonymity, if we 
permit him to be humiliated by the un- 
due exercise of prerogative and rank, 
then we shall have failed in our duty to 
train these men‘in defense of a democ- 
racy which protects their basic human 
rights. 

The Army—in concert with the Amer- 
ican people—must stimulate in these 
young men an understanding of this 
Nation’s mission and strengthen in their 


hearts a belief in the future of this ¢oun- 
try, in the liberties and institutions that 
have nourished its constant growth 
We must fullfill the human desii2 of 
these men for a sense of mission, give 
them the confidence and satisfaction that 
comes from knowing why they’re ne< ded. 
We must offer intelligent, alert, and 
sensitive leadership throughout our sys 
tem of command. For the soldier today 
is a thinking man and his nature balks 
at lack of understanding, at unneces 
sary or harsh discipline, and at inconsid- 
erate assumptions of privilege by his 
seniors. Leadership in a democratic 
army means firmness, not harshness; un- 
derstanding, not weakness; justice, not 


license; humaneness, not intolerance; 
generosity, not selfishness; pride, not 
egotism. 


At the same time, we must strive con: 
stantly to keep our Army objectively 
aware of the critical national and inter: 
national problems that confront us from 
day to day, to awaken and to provoke 
interest among our troops in the impli- 
cations of these issues, so that men may 
judge them for themselves, freely and 
hy their own conscience. 

How successful your Armed Services 
shall be in satisfying the hunger of these 
men for a healthy moral, intellectual. 
and social climate during the period of 
their service will depend in large part 
en the unity and purposefulness shown 
ly the American people during the 
vritical months that lie ahead. 

The United States has grown to stature 
in a world that challenges every fiber of 
its conscience, its strength, its spiritual 
resolves. If we are to have the peace we 
seek, we must respond bravely and con- 
stantly to that challenge. 


From an address by General Omar N. Bradley before 
a meeting of Town Hall, Los Angeles, Calif., 21 June 1948 


General Collins: 


THE ABILITY TO WIN BATTLES 


Our present military policy is based 
on the smallest practicable standing 
Army capable of giving us the necessary 
immediately available mobile forces to 
react immediately to an attack on the 
United States; and to cover the speediest 


possible mobilization of well-trained 
civilian reserve units in the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. If 
our reserve components are well traine 
and organized in units,, ready for speedy 
mobilization and employment in_buttle. 
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the size of the standing Army necessary 
to cover their mobilization can be rela- 
tively small. The less well-trained the 
civilian components are, the longer the 
time it will take to mobilize them and 
ready them for combat, and the larger 
the standing Army must be to perform 
the vital roles of the first few weeks 
and months of a war of the future. 


We may thus derive as a principle 
that the required size (and to a certain 
extent the required character) of our 
peacetime Regular Army is largely 
dictated by the relative preparedness and 
adequacy of our reserve forces. Through 
Universal Military Training the civilian 
components, by being furnished pre- 
trained recruits, may eventually be 
brought to a state of preparedness that 
will allow the Regular Army to limit 
its own relatively small mobile forces, 
since it could count on the early 
support of Reserve and National Guard 
units. Without UMT, the standing Army 
requires not only more standing Regular 
Army combat divisions but it also must 
devote a greater number of Regulars as 
cadres and trainers for quick expansion 
of the Regular forces, and to complete 
the training of the Reserve forces. 


Today we do not have UMT, but the 
Congress has provided a draft to build 
up the small Regular Mobile Striking 
Force, and for gradually building up the 
number of trained men in the civilian 
components by providing for a voluntary 
one-year training period for 18-year-olds 
in the Regular Army, to be followed by 
service in the civilian components. With- 
out these pre-trained recruits, the state 
of readiness of the civilian components 
cannot be brought to a point where the 
required size of the Regular forces can 
be greatly reduced. The brief weekly 
armory drills and short summer encamp- 
ments of the civilian components are not 
alone adequate training for the demands 
of modern warfare. 


We should not have an Army unless it 
is justified by military necessity. That 
necessity is the possibility that it may 
be needed to win battles in war. In any 
future war, the first battles had better 
be von quickly and efficiently or the war 


may well be lost. Therefore, if we are 
going to go to all the expense of having 
an Army we had better concentrate on 
getting our money’s worth out of what 
we're paying for—the ability to win 
battles. Anything which detracts from 
this ability should be examined with a 
jaundiced eye. Juvenile delinquency and 
illiteracy are certainly social problems 
which need correction. It is my opinion 
that a tour of Army service is good for 
any boy. But I maintain that it is a 
grave error to design an Army as an 
instrument of social reform rather than 
as an instrument to win battles. 

The Army has no intention or desire 
to take over the role of the school, the 
church, or the home—as we are some- 
times accused of planning for in our 
UMT program. However, we do recog: 
nize that, while the Army should not 
become an agency for social reform, we 
must not be oblivious to our proper 
social responsibilities. We appreciate the 
fundamental responsibilities we have for 
the well-being of the young men en- 
trusted to our care. We have to provide 
social, moral, and spiritual guidance for 
these soldier sons of ours. We hope, 
through the Army’s information and 
education program, to offer them an 
opportunity to improve their underc- 
standing and appreciation of both the 
rights and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in this democracy of ours. 

The American Army, more than any 
other Army in the world, relies on the 
initiative of the individual soldier. No 
other Army in the world provides for 
the individual care and personal treat- 
ment that is accorded the American pri- 
vate soldier. Our Army is our type army. 
It is American from top to bottom. Its 
basic tenets are team play and individual 
initiative and leadership. The Army of 
today is based on the same principles 
as American sports of today. The leader- 
ship of America in the field of sports 
can be maintained in the field of mili- 
tary preparedness so long as we keep 
our Army American in tradition and in 
character. As long as we do this the 
Army will remain, not a threat to our 
democracy, but one of its strongest 
bulwarks. 


From an address by General J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff 
United States Army, before the New York State Bar Association, 2 July 1948 





DIGEST OF LEGISLATION 


Prepared by the Legislative and Liaison Division 
Special Staff, United States Army 


@ Public Airports in Alaska. (Public Law 
562—80th Congress) 

Authorizes and directs the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics to construct, 
protect, operate, and maintain public air- 
ports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, in 
Alaska, including the acquisition of 
necessary lands and easements, and the 
construction of highways and bridges to 
the airports. Authorizes the transfer by 
any executive department, independent 
establishment, or agency of the Federal 
Government or Alaska, of any excess 
lands, buildings, property, or equipment 
for the construction, care, operation, 
maintenance, improvement or protection 
of the airports. Authorizes the appro- 
priation of $13,000,000 for these purposes, 
and such annual sums as may be neces- 
sary for the operation of the airports. 


QArmy and Air Force Public Works. 
(Public Law 626—80th Congress) 

Authorizes construction at various 
military posts, of permanent-type dwel- 
ling units in row-type buildings. Also 
authorizes construction of certain per- 
manent-type operational buildings and 
facilities, and research and development 
projects. Authorizes the expenditure of 
$207,000,000 to complete these projects, 
totaling $85,000,000 in the zone of in- 
terior and $122,000,000 in oversea areas. 
Since this authorization bill was passed, 
the Congress, in the Military Functions 
Appropriations Act (Public Law 766), 
approved $151,000,000 ($76,000,000 in ap- 
propriations, and $75,000,000 in contract 
authorization) for fiscal year 1949 
construction. 


@ Beneficiaries 
Leave Act. 
Congress) 

Amends the Armed Forces Leave Act 
so as to include brothers and sisters and 
their children among the — survivors 
eligible for payment in case of the death 
of members and former members of the 
— Forces. Retroactive to 9 August 
946. 


Armed _ Forces 
Law 710—80th 


under 


(Public 


QTo Amend the Nationality Act of 
1940. (Public Law 567—80th Congress) 

Enables aliens who have served hon- 
orably in the Armed Forces of ‘he 
United States during World War I or 
during the period beginning 1 September 
1939 and ending 31 December 1946, to 
acquire United States citizenship through 
naturalization without the necessity of 
going through certain processes required 
of non-service applicants, provided that 
such person at the time of enlistment or 
induction was in the United States or an 
outlying possession (including _ the 
Panama Canal Zone, but excluding the 
Philippine Islands), or at any time sub- 
sequent to enlistment or induction such 
person was lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
Provides, however, that no person who is 
or has been separated from such service 
on account of alienage, or who was a 
conscientious objector who performed no 
military or naval duty whatever or re 
fused to wear the uniform, shall be 
regarded as having served honorably or 
as having been separated under honor 
able conditions for the purpose of this 
law. 


QTo Validate Certain Disbursements. 
(Public Law 679—80th Congress) 

Provides that (1) payments made by 
certain disbursing officers prior to 1 July 
1942, and (2) money appropriated under 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Act for the support of the National 
Guard—which now stand disallowed, 
shall be ratified and validated if ex 
pended in good faith for services and 
facilities, without fraud. 


@To Enlarge the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. (Public Law 704—80th Con- 
gress) 

Authorizes burial in Gettysburg 
National Cemetery of World War I and 
World War II veterans and such other 
persons as may be entitled to interment 
in national cemeteries. 





Additional legislation of military interest enacted by the 80th Congress 
will be summarized in the October Army INFroRMATION DicEstT. 














